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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  EROM  WASHINGTON.  11     Information  from  the  Office  of  Exper- 
iment Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Now  that  the  season  for  butchering  and  curing  meat  on  the  farm  has  come 
around,  you  may  be  especially  interested  in  what  our  Washington  correspondent 
[writes  in  her  letter  this  week  about  curing  ham  by  old  methods  and  new.     She  is 
reporting  some  new  facts  about  old  ham. 

And  she  writes:     "Tourists  who  come  to  see  the  Nation's  capitol  and 
historic  places  nearby  often  show  more  interest  in  the  old  storage  cellars  and 
the  smoke-house  at  Mount  Vernon  than  in  the  handsome  furnishings  and  the  garden. 
The  fame  of  old  southern  ham  with  that  'aged  flavor'  has  spread  far  and  wide. 
And  occasionally  those  of  us  who  live  here  in  Washington  meet  epicures  who  envy 
us  because  we  have  'Maryland  hams  on  one  side  and  Virginia  hams  on  the  other.' 

"Anyone  who  has  tried  a  fine  old  ham  can  testify  to  its  superior  flavor 
and  fragrance.    But  why  old  ham  tastes  better  than  freshly  smoked  ham  has  been 
a  mystery  until  just  recently  when  scientists  at  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
cooperating  with  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  made  a  study  of  it. 
You  know  how  scientists  are.     They  refuse  to  be  awed  by  mysteries  or  secrets 
or  even  traditions  of  long  standing.     So  these  men  set  out  to  find  a  short-cut 
in  the  aging  process.     In  the  face  of  all  the  old  traditions  that  2  years  were 
necessary  to  got  a  ham  into  its  prime  ripened  condition,  they  hoped  to  find  a 
way  of  producing  the  aged  flavor  without  the  aging. 

"First,   they  investigated  what  happens  to  meat  during  its  curing  and 
aging.     They  found  that  it  goes  through  2  stages.     The  first  stage  is  the  salt 
cure.     And  they  found  this  to  be  a  race  between  the  salt  that  preserves  the  meat 
and  the  bacteria  that  would  decay  it.    The  temperature  of  the  meat  decides  whether 
the  salt  or  the  bacteria  will  win.     If  the  pork  is  chilled  and  kept  too  cold 
during  the  salting,  the  salt  can't  strike  deeply  enough  —  can't  penetrate  to 
the  bone  even  though  the  meat  lies  in  salt  the  right  length  of  time.     Then,  when 
the  warm  weather  comes,  the  bacteria  warm  up  and  get  to  work  spoiling  the  meat 
in  the  parts  that  the  salt  didn't  reach.     But,  fortunately,   there  is  a  tempera- 
ture around  Uo  degrees  that  is  too  cold  for  the  bacteria  yet  warm  enough  for  the 
salt  to  go  through  the  meat.     Pioneer  southern  farmers  found  this  out  long  ago 
from  experience,  but  the  scientists  have  explained  it. 

"The  new  facts  that  the  scientists  have  recently  discovered  concern  the 
f econd  stage  in  meat  curing  —  the  aging  or  ripening  that  goes  on  after  the  meat 
is  safely  cured  by  the  salt  so  that  bacteria  can  no  longer  act  on  it. 
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"During  this  aging  process ,   chemical  changes  take  place  in  "both  the 
lean  and  the  fat  of  the  meat.    After  a  year  or  more  of  aging,  the  lean  shows 
little  whitish  flecks  which  seem  to  give  the  special  aged  flavor  that  some 
people  speak  of  as  'spicy'  and  others  describe  as  'cheesy'.     The  general  color 
of  the  lean  meat  is  deeper  red,  often  a  yellowish  red*     The  loan  also  is  drier 
and  firmer,  usually  quite  hard  near  the  surface.     The  fat  of  the  meat  changes 
flavor  and  becomes  semi-transparent.     The  change  by  aging,  the  scientists  found, 
comes  from  the  action  not  of  bacteria,  as  they  used  to  suppose,  but  of  en zymes 
in  the  meat.    Enzymes  are  curious  substances  supposed  to  be  half  chemical  and 
half  biological.    During  storage  these  enzymes  break  down  the  protein  in  the 
meat  into  simpler  compounds,   just  as  they  do  in  our  bodies  when  we  digest  meat. 
So  this  change  by  enzymes  would  seem  to  make  aged  meat  easier  to  digest  than 
freshly  cured. 

"How  such  enzymes  happen  to  act  faster  at  a  warm  than  a  cold  temperature. 
So  the  scientists  decided  to  try  hastening  the  aging  process  by  storing  the 
salted  and  smoked  hams  in  a  v/arm  place.    And  sure  enough,  they  found  that  hams 
stored  at  a  temperature  of  107  degrees  Fahrenheit  took  on  the  flavor  and  aroma 
and  texture  of  aged  ham  in  10  weeks.     The  job  that  tkes  2  years  in  a  cold  place 
like  a  cellar  they  accomplished  in  10  weeks  in  a  warm  place.     Didn't  the  ham 
spoil  in  the  heat?    No,  because  it  had  been  properly  cured  by  salt  so  that 
bacteria  couldn'-t  attack  it. 

"So  now,  upsetting  all  tradition,   the  scientists  report  that  the  proper 
storage  place  for  ham  is  not  the  cellar  but  the  attic.    And  they  say  that  salted 
and  smoked  ham,  stored  up  under  a  roof  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  strikes  through, 
should  ripen  into  good  quality  before  the  first  summer  is  over.     (What  do  you 
; think  Martha  Washington  would  say  to  that?) 

"AwajT-  go  all  the  cherished  traditions  of  years  of  patient  waiting  for 
that  flavor  when  science  discovers  speedier  stream-lined  methods  of  ripening  ham! 

"Even  the  old  tradition  about  smoking  ham  for  flavor  seems  to  be  totter- 
ing.    The  scientists  say  that  smoking  may  exert  some  slight  germicidal  effect  on 
the  surface  of  the  ham  and  that  it  gives  a  nice  appearance  and  external  aroma. 
But  they  found  that  when  a  ham  was  properly  cured  and  aged  and  cooked,  not  even 
the  experts  could  detect  an?/  difference  in  taste  between  hams  that  were  carefully 
smoked  and  those  that  were  never  smoked  at  all, 

"It  may  be  that  Martha  Washington  could  have  served  hams  that  tasted 
quite  as  fine  without  her  storage  cellars  and  even  without  her  quaint  smoke-housel' 

That  concludes  this  week's  letter  from  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
correspondent. 

But  let  me  add  a  postcript  to  that  letter.     If  you  are  interested  in 
home  methods  for  curing  hams  or  other  pork  products,  you  may  want  a  copy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  the  subject.     This  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1186  called  "Pork  on  the  Farm."    You  can  have  a  copy  by  writing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  —  a  free  copy  as  long  as  the  free 
supply  lasts. 

Then  if  you  are  interested  in  cooking  ham  to  perfection.     You  may  want 
the  leaflet  called  "Cooking  Cured  Pork."     It  is  No.  81,  and  is  another  free 
Department  of  Agri culture  publication. 


